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If additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY’S Infor- 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. 


A better way of selecting school executives will 
be developed in a research project by 34 universities 

all members of the University Council for Educa- 
tional Administration which was organized last Nov. 
to improve training for executive work in education 
and to help school officials on the job. The project 
will focus primarily on improving the selection of 
elementary-school principals. Daniel R. Davies, ex- 
ecutive director of the council, noted that “human 
judgement and guesswork are now the basis for 
choosing school administrators. We hope to develop 
a more scientific basis for selection.” ... The num- 
ber of counselors employed in public schools is ex- 
pected to increase about 70% by 1960-61, according 
to a University of Michigan study among public- 
school principals throughout the country. About 
44,000 counselors were employed in 1955-56. 

Marketing texts written in part at the University 
of Illinois will be available soon in both Spanish and 
Japanese for the benefit of students in Spain, South 
America, and Japan .. . A Humanities Council has 
been formed in Cornell University’s College of Arts 
and Sciences to provide communication among its 
member departments and with other divisions and 
to strengthen the humanities programs at the uni- 
versity ... The Fordham University School of Edu- 
cation (New York City) will offer an intensive sec- 
ondary-school teacher-training program, July 5-Aug. 
14, to equip liberal arts graduates to undertake full- 
time teaching assignments in Sept. . . Teachers 
and librarians interested in summer studies in li- 
brarianship are eligible for the same reduction in 
tuition fees (half the normal charge) which applies 
to teachers taking courses in education... Work- 
shop on Education for International Understanding, 
devoted to the Middle East, Latin America, and 
Africa, will be held at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, July 1-Aug. 10. 

NEW POSTS... 

John Ritchie, dean, Law School, University of 
Wisconsin, will succeed Harold C. Havighurst as 
dean, Law School, Northwestern University (Evans- 
ton, Ill.), Sept. 1. Dean Havighurst will remain on 
the faculty as professor of law .. . Gilbert G. Mac- 
Donald, dean of freshmen, Northeastern University 
(Boston), will become dean of students and profes- 
sor of education, July 1, suceeding Harold W. Mel- 
vin who is retiring to assume duties as professor of 
English. Other appointments: Christopher F. Ken- 
nedy, dean of freshmen and associate professor of 
mathematics; assistant deans, Gurth I. Abercrombie 
(School of Business) and George W. Hankinson 
(Graduate Division, College of Engineering) ... Paul 
T. McDonald, associate registrar, Illinois Institute 
of Technology (Chicago), named registrar, effective 
Sept. 1. 

Burton Paulu, manager, University of Minnesota 
radio station KUOM, appointed director of the new 
department of radio and television broadcasting, 
university’s general extension division James 

(Continued on page 207) 
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The Economies of Teacher Retirement 


By ALBERT H. BURROWS 


Northern Michigan College, Marquette 


Tm SCALE OF LIVING of U. S. citizens has been 
nearly doubled since 1939.' Teacher annuitants, 
in common with active teachers, have not re- 
ceived a proportionate share of this greatly in- 
creased scale of living. Most states seem to have 
failed to sense the current situation. They have 
failed add Social 
(O.A.S.I.) to their own meager pension systems. 


even to Federal Security 
Generally, neither legislators nor teachers seem 
to sense the need for the adoption of O.A.S.1. 
or the need for phenomena] increases in their 
own state retirement systems. For example, the 
Ohio Education Association produced a major 
study purporting to show that adoption of 
O.A.S.1. would not be economical for teachers.? 
Some officers of the educational association in 
Michigan opposed O.A.S.I. until after the enact- 
ment of favorable legislation. In many such state 
associations lethargy has prevented any positive 
action from being taken by such organizations. 

Legislators may be excused for failure to sense 
the need when teachers or their leaders do not 
recognize it and, therefore, do not indicate such 
need to the legislators. However, there is no ex- 
cuse for teachers not recognizing such a major 
need. 

Gross National Product has increased from 
some $70,000,000,000 in 1939 to over $400,000,- 
000,000 in the first quarter of 1956; personal in- 
come, more than fourfold; and industrial pro- 
duction, from an index of 58 to 141, thus mul- 
tiplied by nearly 2.5 since 1939. Other goods and 
services, however, have not increased quite in 
proportion to the industrial-production index. 
Therefore, the “over-all” index of production 
may be estimated at less than 200. Corporate 
profits before taxes have increased 6.7 times from 
$6,500,000,000, in 1939 to $43,700,000,000 in the 


'Note: Data in this study are adapted and computed 
from such sources as the Federal Reserve Bulletin, Business 
Trends of the Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank, the Month- 
ly Labor Review, the current Economic Almanac, and the 
various state retirement laws. The data are necessarily 
approximate in many cases. For data re Michigan retire- 
ment, see “Retirement and Social Security,” Michigan 
Public School Employees Retirement Board, Lansing, 1955. 


2 “Social Security and Ohio Teachers” (Columbus, 1954) . 
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first quarter of 1956; corporate profits after taxes 
have risen phenomenally to $21,600,000,000. The 
index of weekly wages of workers in manufactur- 
ing industries in mid-1956 is 333% of the 1939 
wage base. The real wage in manufacturing is 
now 170% of the 1939 wage, which even leaves 
this group trailing in the sharing of the econom- 
ic advance in the United States. 

The urban consumer cost-of-living index is 
now 193, as compared with a 1935-39 base of 
100. Therefore, compared to a 1935-39 dollar of 
100 cents value, the present dollar which the 
teacher annuitant receives is less than 52 cents. 
Hence, an annuitant who received $1,800 in 1939 
would now need nearly $3,500 in order to main- 
tain the same level of living. But such potential 
increase would not give him any of the greatly 
increased output of goods and services realized 
in the U. S. since 1939. It is fair for the retired 
teacher to receive not only the necessary increase 
to live as well as prior to World War II, but also 
that his retirement payments be greater propor- 
tionately to the current national income. Teach- 
ers who received annuities of $1,800 in 1939 
would now need, allowing for the population in- 
crease and the declining value of the dollar, to 
have such monetary benefits multiplied by more 
than 3.7 in order to share proportionately in the 
greatly increased income of the people. There- 
fore, an annuity of $6,714 is now required to pro- 
vide the necessary purchasing power equivalent 
to $1,800 in 1939. 

To ask that teacher annuitants have no share 
of such phenomenal income increase would be 
to deny to the teachers any of the benefits of 
progress. For retired teachers even to maintain 
their unsatisfactory pre-World War II economic 
status relative to the other members of the com- 
munity, they should have had their annuities in. 
creased to more than $6,700. Furthermore, such 
greatly increased annuities would need to be 
doubled or trebled in order to place the retired 
teacher on a par with the lowest of the other 
professional groups. 


There is now a critical teacher shortage in the 
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elementary schools which is rapidly spreading to 
the secondary schools and will engulf them be- 
fore freshmen, now entering college, can gradu- 
ate as secondary teachers. The economics of low 
teachers’ salaries in an era of high salaries in the 
other vocations and professions make a much 
greater teacher shortage inevitable. An adequate 
pension system which will furnish an adequate 
and somewhat compensatory retirement security 
will aid in attracting and retaining much need. 
ed teacher personnel. 

We must act now to secure and retain more 
qualified teachers. Major improvement of state 
retirement laws and the addition of Social Se- 
curity, together with greatly increased salaries, 
will assist in preventing an educational calamity. 

Michigan’s legislators were cognizant in 1955 
of the critical necessity to increase the retirement 
benefits to public-school teachers. They passed a 
new law, therefore, which maintained or im- 
proved the benefits under the old Michigan Pub. 
lic School Employees Retirement Fund Law and 
allowed for the addition of Federal Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance benefits to all public-school 
employees. The teachers and other public-school 
employees voted more than nine to one for the 
adoption of O.A.S.1. 

The improved Michigan pension plan plus 
Social Security continue to leave retiring Michi- 
gan public-school teachers far behind the advan- 
cing scale of living in the United States. Under 
the new law, a teacher whose average salary for 
the high five consecutive years was $6,000 and 
who taught for 40 years could only receive $3,160 
from the Michigan pension plan plus $1,350 from 
O.A.S.I. for a total of $4,510. This pension is on- 
ly 67% of the amount necessary to live relatively 
as well as on an $1,800 salary in 1939. Also, it 
will be some years before the teacher’s average 
salary is $6,000. 

The present improved Michigan teacher retire- 
ment program, together with the Social Secur- 
ity coverage for which the new law provides the 
finance and the legality, is a major gesture that 
the state has made toward keeping good men in 
the school system. Dependents are provided for 
through Social Security. The pension provision 
for dependents is a sine qua non, if competent 
married men are to make teaching a life’s vo- 
cation. 


Social Security plus Michigan retirement pro- 
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visions furnish a retirement system that is low 
in cost and a bargain to teachers, as compared to 
acommercialannuity. Forexample, a commercial 
annuity purchased at age 35 for one desiring 
to retire on half salary at 65 would cost a man 
with a beneficiary wife of the same age one-fourth 
of his salary. The same annuity would cost the 
same man, if single, one-sixth of his salary, and a 
single woman one-fifth of her salary. However, 
the Michigan retirement system only costs teach- 
ers one-20th of salary with the present O.A.S.I. 
tax. 

Social Security alone provides that those in- 
sured persons with $4,200 salaries who retire at 
age 65 and who have a dependent of the same 
age shall receive an annuity valued commercially 
at $26,600. For this, if near 65, he may have paid 
only $126 over the six quarters, and the maxi- 
mum projected cost to one under O.A.S.I. for 30 
years is $4,095. However, the extra Social Se- 


curity costs of the new law have been assumed 


currently by the state;* therefore, the greatly in- 


creased Michigan benefits plus O.A.S.I. benefits 
are now obtained at no extra cost for those with 
salaries under $4,800. Furthermore, the protec- 
tion given by O.A.S.I. to a dependent spouse and 
two or more young children is equal to a $45,000 
life insurance policy. The new law currently 
gives all of these social security benefits plus im- 
proved Michigan benefits to the retiring teacher 
for the same original five per cent cost (the $4,- 
800 ceiling has been removed). Retiring Michigan 
teachers now will receive major and increased 
benefits from the two separate policies—one with 
Michigan and one with the United States. But, 
as shown above, the new law at best is only two- 
thirds adequate. 

The data relative to the price level, the value 
of the dollar, and the “magic carpet” increase in 
productivity have shown that all of the states 
are highly remiss in failing to provide either 
salaries or retirement benefits adequate to our 
present scale of living in the United States. Like- 
wise, both salaries and retirement pensions are 
inadequate to provide for the necessary trained 
teacher supply. 

Michigan’s retirement law already referred to 
favorably has increased the benefits and then 


-An additional Social Security tax of %4 of one per 
cent became effective on Jan. 1, 1957. Also, since July, 
1956, the price level and incomes have increased, thereby 
creating a greater need for larger pensions or annuities. 
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added Social Security at no extra current expense 
to teachers with lower income. However, that 
law is only two-thirds adequate initially, and 
with rising prices it will deteriorate rapidly. A 
major flaw in all teacher retirement laws is that, 
by the time the teacher is ready to retire, the 
price level has frequently catapulted and the 
pension provisions are obsolete and lack pur. 
chasing power. If a good retirement law were 
passed and co-ordinated with the price level, then 
it would serve adequately through high and 
through low price levels. 

Such a flexible price-correlated pension system 
would increase the payments by the state treasury 
when its income was increasing, and vice versa. 
This price-pension correlation would be especial. 
ly well adjusted to the financial condition of state 
treasuries where, as in Michigan, taxes are highly 
regressive through major use of consumer taxes, 
such as the sales tax and its near relatives. Fur- 
thermore, the recent labor-stee] arrangement, 
whereby two industrial giants with the use of a 
monopoly type of control enter intoa costly agree- 
ment and then pass an inflated bill on to the 
consumer, gives support to the viewpoint that an 
economy cannot have monopoly controls, full em- 
ployment, and price stability simultaneously. Any 
two of these three can be realized in practice, but 
probably not all three. 

The United States seems to be choosing the 
first two and rejecting the third one of this eco- 
nomic trinity. Also, an analysis of the behavior, 
the vocalization, of citizens, Con- 


rather than 


Attempts to Solve 


gressmen, treasury officials, Presidents, and mem- 
bers of the Council of Economic Advisers since 
the Full Employment Act of 1946 all indicate a 
unanimity of fear of a price decline and an ac- 
ceptance of its opposite. Action is considered to 
be necessary when the former threatens, but 
wordy clichés are accepted as adequate treatment 
for the latter. Incidentally, the latest report fon 
July, 1956, shows that the cost of living has just 
reached the highest point in history; and, there. 
fore, the new retirement law in Michigan is al- 
ready below its original two-thirds of adequacy. 

Adoption of Social Security, in addition to 
greatly improved present state pension laws, is 
the the 
schools. Educational organization leaders who 


a sine qua non. for future welfare of 
have opposed adoption of O.A.S.I1. have rational- 
ized their opposition by saying that they are 
“afraid the states then will reject and starve 
the present state retirement programs.” Naturally, 
no one can say what legislators may do in the 
future. However, since the data show that, after 
a major improvement has been made in one state 
program and after Social Security has been added 
at no extra current cost, the retirement pro- 
visions in that state still are only two-thirds ade- 
quate, there is no more logical reason for “starv- 
ing” the state portion of the benefits than for 
omitting O.A.S.I. The greatly expanding demand 
curve and the inadequate supply curve for teach- 
ers place their services, for the foreseeable future, 
in a sellers’ market where legislators will be 


ready to meet equitable retirement demands. 


Reading Problems 


By WALTER B. BARBE 


University of Chattanooga (Tenn.) 


Giswne RECOGNITION that reading problems 
exist has not led to speedy action to solve them. 
Even though studies have shown that instruc- 
tion is at least as effective and sometimes bette 
than 25 years ago, there is still much room for 
improvement. Such reports of equal or better 
attainment of skills come despite a tremendous 
increase in the number of pupils in an era of 
turmoil. 

localities an all-school 


Certainly, in isolated 


attack has been made on the problem of poor 
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reading. Colleges realize that the problem exists 
and, through reading clinics and reading im- 
provement courses, have attempted to make some 
progress toward solving it. High schools have 
been less willing to give. up any of the traditional 
courses in favor of a skill course “which should 
have been taught in an earlier grade.” It is 
admitted that something should be done about 
the reading problems, but not at the expense 
of the traditional] subjects. 


Elementary schools are undoubtedly doing the 
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most to correct reading problems, but more re- 
mains to be accomplished. For the most part, 
the best teaching and most effective work to 
prevent reading difficulties is being carried out 
by first-grade teachers. 

Interestingly enough, the appearance of at- 
tacks on the teaching of reading have had some 
good aftereffects. The greatest harm is that they 
have made lay persons feel that they are au- 
thorities on reading. Should not one who has 
learned to read himself know more about teach. 
ing the skill of reading than those who have 
taught successfully for years? Perhaps the re- 


quirement for writing an article on reading 


should be at least a short experience in a Class- 
room attempting to teach all types of children, 
including the average and the slow. But the at- 
tacks also have had their good points. ‘Teachers 
have been forced to re-evaluate their teaching 
techniques and definitely have become more 
united on what they do agree upon. 

The reasons are many, and the obvious is not 
the major one, but we are experiencing a return 
to more phonic instruction. In some instances this 
return is too great, but time will take care of 
this. Perhaps the correct way to label the re- 
turn to phonics is to say that sounds are now 
being taught in a systematic manner, rather than 
in the incidental (or accidental) manner in which 
they had been taught by some teachers. 

We recognize the need for help in the form of 
special teachers. The day is past when a teacher 
thought it was a reflection on her teaching if 
she had to send a child to a specialist for help. 
Now the tendency is, perhaps, to refer too many 
children to the specialist, but this is the case with 
all new procedures. 

The belief that the child can not do a par- 
ticular task because of a low intelligence test 
score is rapidly going out. Teachers are recogniz- 
ing that children perform as much as they are 
expected to perform. The labeling of a child 
because of a test score never was a popular prac- 
tice. Teachers sometimes did not question, be- 
cause the mystery of how a standardized test ar- 
rived at a particular score was unknown. At 
present, however, teachers are becoming intelli- 
gent critics of standardized tests. 

Recognition of the gifted child and making 
provisions for him in the reading program is 
perhaps the newest trend. No longer are teachers 
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bewildered about what to do with the child who 
already knew how to read before he entered 
school and who does not fit into the regular 
reading groups. Instead of pushing this child 
ahead in reading skills, teachers have accepted 
the belief in horizontal enrichment, where the 
child is taught the skills at his grade level but is 
allowed to read along lines of his interest at any 
level he may choose. 

Because of the attention which has been drawn 
to them, reading problems seem to exist more 
than ever before. This is, of course, not true, 
but even a few such problems are of deep con- 
cern to teachers, parents, and school administra- 
tors. Are reading problems here to stay? The 
answer must be an emphatic “Yes,” if certain 
present conditions continue to exist. 

Overcrowded classrooms must be done away 
with. There never was a time when a teacher 
could do a good job of teaching reading to 
50 children in a classroom. Even 35 pupils in a 
room will yield reading problems. 

Unprepared teachers are doing a remarkable 
job of teaching, considering all factors, but more 
reading problems come from their classes than 
from the classes of trained teachers. Certainly, 
the possession of a bachelor’s degree and a state 
certificate to teach does not alone make a good 
the 
enough in teaching to work for a degree and 


teacher. But individual who is interested 
meet state requirements is likely to be a better 
teacher than someone who just happens to be 
available in an emergency for a teaching posi- 
tion. Large numbers of children are instructed 
each day by teachers who cannot meet the mini- 
mum requirements, which are not extremely 
high. In one state the standards for certification 
are less than a year of college. 

The policy of placing a beginning teacher in 
the first grade is not only unfair to the teacher 
but also to the children. The first-grade experi- 
ence is probably the determining factor in a 
child’s later school adjustment, and it should be 
under the guidance of the experienced, well- 
trained teacher. If there is to be any salary dif- 
ferentiation among teachers of particular grades, 
certainly the first-grade teacher should be at the 
top of the scale. 

It is disastrous to promote children who have 
not learned first-grade reading skills and are 
capable mentally of learning them on the theory 
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that they will not benefit from another yea 
of first-grade teaching. Despite research studies 
which show that children who are retained do 
not benefit by repeating a grade, teachers should 
see to it that children benefit by the second year 
in the same grade. Repeatedly, specialists in read- 
ing problems are faced with children who were 
passed to the second grade because they were 
not mature enough to read the first year. They 
become bigger problems in the second grade and 
are then passed on to the third grade. By the time 
something is done about the problem, the child 
is so accustomed to doing nothing in the class- 
room that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
break his bad habits. Certainly, some children 
mature more slowly and will catch up later. It 
would be better, however, to retain that child 
in the first grade and to be certain that he 
first-grade skills—and 


learns then double-pro- 


mote him later when he catches up—than to 


pass him along with the hope that he will 


somehow catch up on his own. 


The Structural Approach 


to READING 


Ix THE TEACHING OF READING, its central task, 


the school must recognize the resources and 
accomplishments of the child and build its 
program around them. At six, the child uses 
complicated sentences containing the words and 
meanings he knows. A wide discrepancy among 
children is apparent, for the child’s speech hab- 
its are a result of his environment. 

Many children’s books present the language 
in a “baby talk” that is as unreal to the child 
as it is to the adult. Children firmly demand 
something better by preferring “grown-up” 
books. The thoughts may be incomprehensible, 
but the language patterns fall on their ears as 
the kind of talk they know and are growing 
into. Since education is a process of introducing 
children into a vast unknown complex of ex- 
perience and since language is the device by 
which the under 
control, the child soaks up like a blotter what 


he can assimilate. He defers accepting much, 


new facts and ideas come 


even as do adults; his maturation process, being 
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All of these factors overlap. If classes were 
smaller, teachers could do a better job with those 
who are not learning and they would not need 
to retain any pupil. Beginning teachers would 
not have problems as first-grade teachers if there 
were fewer children in the classroom. But if such 
conditions must exist, then reading problems 
must also exist. The problems are the result of 
such conditions. 

Not if 


other conditions can be brought about. Smaller 


Are reading problems here to stay? 


classes are needed, particularly at the first-grade 
level. Speeded-up teacher-training courses and 
lowering of teacher certification requirements 
will only result in more problems. A more rigid 
promotion policy, with a careful study of those 
children who are repeating a grade, will reveal 
ways in which such children might be helped. 
Finally, basic to the entire question is the fact 
that more teaching of reading at all grades will 


result in fewer reading problems. 


By HARRY R. WARFEL 


University of Florida 


and DONALD J. LLOYD 


Wayne State University 


selective, ceaselessly admits a great deal more 
than is measurable by present testing techniques. 

Because the child brings to school an expert- 
ness in the spoken language, the school has the 
primary responsibility for making the crossover 
from speech to writing, which must begin with 
a recognition of the relationship of the two 
codes and of the child’s command over speech 
patterns. The first step in introducing a child 
to the world of print should relate what is 
already on the tongue and in the ear to what 
is to be put into the eye and later into the 
fingers. Broadly speaking, two schools of peda- 
gogy have dealt with this problem: one asks 
children to recognize words only as eye stimuli, 
while the other insists that in language the eye 
and ear must—and do—respond simultaneously. 
The first group asks the child to suppress the 
auding process (hearing the significant speech 
sounds and discarding the attendant noises), 
while the second insists that writing, a derivative 
of speech, brings into play a reader’s ear as 
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well as eye. The methods of the first group “are 
used in the majority of primers in U, S. schools 
today,” but there is widespread disappointment 
in the results so far attained. 

This disappointment arises from the inability 
of students to find a common ground between 
their known readiness to speak and their need 
to read more and more complex thoughts. ‘This 
discrepancy results less from ear-mindedness as 
opposed to eye-mindedness than has been sup- 
posed. It results from the failure to lift to aware- 
ness the relationship between the two codes of 
speaking and writing. The eye-reading methods, 
which largely disregard research in the psy- 
chology of language operation, view reading and 
writing almost wholly as mechanical activities 
unrelated to the structuring of the language. 

The linguist begins by acknowledging that 
language has its origin in speech and that all 
written forms of language must be correlated 
with speech. Each language and dialect, as Ed- 
ward Sapir stated in “Language” (1921), have 
(p. 121). 


That is, each language is a system operating 


“a basic plan or structural genius” 


by identifiable principles. English has about 800 
structure points, an amazingly small number 
when it is recalled that the fullest dictionary 
contains 600,000 entries. The basic elements are 
about 33 sound units and a dozen intonational 
units; about 300 form changes (100 endings and 
200 internal changes chiefly in irregular verbs 
and irregular plurals of nouns); about 300 struc- 
ture words, including auxiliary verbs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions; and about 150 signals 
of word order. Writing involves 26 letters (both 
punctuation, 


capitals and _ lower-case), 


numbers (10 Arabic and seven Roman), and ini- 


space, 
tially a few arbitrary signs like “&’ and “9%.” 
The grammars of speech and writing are basi- 
cally alike, but there are significant differences. 
The transliteration of sounds into words must 
proceed according to the rules of print, e.g., 
the feminine of “mister” is never spelled out in 
standard writing but is abbreviated “Mrs.” Any 
one vowel sound may have a number of trans- 
literations, as in “fate,” “freight,” “wait,” “prey.” 
Still, 
tematically 


each form of the language operates sys- 
within itself and in relationship to 
the other. 

Reading proceeds best when the reader has a 


mastery of both systems, so that the action of 


'SCHOOL AND Society, 84: 168, Nov. 10, 1956 
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speech is readily visualized in writing and so 


that the response to visual stimuli in reading 
includes the necessary auding. The first school 
months should focus upon enlarging the child’s 
speech repertory. Of primary significance is the 
stimulation in each child of a desire to talk fully. 
In the classroom a good deal of work in unison 
is desirable, so that each child develops confi- 
dence in uttering expanded sentences. Verse, 
fables, and other brief pieces can be taught 
orally until the children have memorized them. 
Just as the child had to learn “Thank you” and 
other socially desirable clichés, so he can benefit 
by varied sentence patterns containing well- 
expressed thoughts. Some oral-reading backward- 
ness results from childhood inexperience with 
the longer rhythms of language. ‘The eye-recog- 
nition of words in printed discourse can best 
proceed in relation to such oral materials. 

Handwriting should not be introduced until 
the child has learned to manipulate a_ pencil 
and to put related items on a line from left 
to right. Learning to use a pencil is not an 
act of language; by uniting language and the 
pencil too soon a teacher can muddy up a child’s 
notions about language. ‘The pencil should be 
learned as an instrument of drawing. 

In all grades the school must enlarge the 
child’s vocabulary and show how new words 
within the system. 
A fallacious that 
move slowly in adding vocabulary. The speed 


and new idioms structure 


notion exists children must 
of increase must depend upon the types of ex- 
perience with which the child can readily be- 
The child world of 


physical things and actions; his deepest interest 


come familiar. lives in a 
is enlisted in handling activities. Likenesses and 
differences are readily recognized, and the pat- 
terning of similes can be practiced. By this use 
of imaginative language the child’s capacity to 
report his perceptions is increased almost im- 
measurably, for the most useful similes are the 
ones which employ the commonest words, as in 
‘‘Jack’s eyes are as blue as the sky.” 

These new words structure in the ways famil- 
iar to the child. If “buy” is a new word, it may 
turn up as “I buyed a candy bar.” This form of 
the past tense is the common one; only 65 ir- 
regular verbs differ from the thousands which 
pattern with the -ed or -t past tense ending. 
Hence, it is important for teachers to know those 
structure points which immediately matter and 
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The actual number of 


teaching items in the system is small in the 


those which do _ not. 
absolute total and very small in the daily school- 
room task. Each one as it arises can be brought 
to awareness through pleasant repetition. Atten- 
tion should not be directed to so-called wrong 
forms, for the human memory tenaciously grips 
whatever is condemned. Much of adult language 
difficulty in some structure points arises from 
misguided emphasis upon non-standard usages. 
Affirmative guidance in forming acceptable habit 
patterns is essential. 

The crossover to writing (including spelling, 
other mechanical details) 
the 


already familiar to the child’s lips. Copying of 


punctuation, and 


should utterance 


begin with patterns of 
complete units should precede attempts at origi- 
nal composition until the patterns are clear. ‘The 
child can be encouraged to use new words in 
these patterns and then, after mastery is attained, 
to embark upon similar exercises with a narra- 
tive base. The real goal is not original composi- 
tion but a ready and willing command over the 
patterns of sentence and of order. These small 
compositions should be read aloud by every 
child, so that the relationship between the two 
codes is always kept to the fore. 

As the child grows older, the school must lift 
to awareness the structural patterns of form and 
sound in poetry; stanzas and meters can_ be 
related to songs, and the normal iambic flow 
of speech can be demonstrated as basic in verse, 
as in “The man who bought a book has come 
to pay his bill.” The second basic pattern omits 
the initial unstressed syllable and creates the 
trochaic rhythm, as in “Boys who play with fire 
may burn their houses down.” In later years will 
come an awareness of the patterns of logic, rhet- 
oric, and imagery in the several forms of discourse 


or types of literature. In the process the child 


learns that the language system is the basis of 
literary art. Reading and writing become and 
remain a pleasure rather than a chore. 


Language is a system. Fundamental to the 
learning of the reading process is a recognition 
of the basic structural principles of word order 
whereby a few hundred structure words link 
words into groups that must be read as groups 
just as in speech they are produced in linked 
arrangements. Eye span in reading must be re- 
lated to structure spans. The little words, the 
markers of groups, are all-important; they can- 
not be omitted or skipped over. The signals of 
print—capitals and punctuation and space—sim- 
ilarly cannot be disregarded. No reading-acceler- 
ating machine can pick up in a line of print 
the proper eye span; though reading is a series 
of eye-leaps, the leaps are not identical in length 
and must not be measured by mechanically in- 
dicated part lines or even whole lines but by 


the structural patterns of the language. 


Ihe linguists have completed now the major 
research in language operation. To ignore their 
results is to retain scientifically indefensible pro- 
cedures and methodology. ‘The excuse that old- 
fashioned reading methods produce poor readers 
throughout the world, as well as in the United 
States, is no longer tenable. Wherever the new 
structural approach to language has been tried, 
the results have been almost electrifying. And 
Children 


what is already on their tongues and in theit 


with reason. have learned to relate 


ears with what they must put into their eyes 


and into their pencils. Each child’s skill in- 
creases, and many rise to artistry or at least 
understand the difference between competence 


The key by 


a knowledge of the struc- 


and artistry. which the treasure 


house is unlocked is 


tures of the language. 


What’s Happening to the 


Teaching of English? 


BY EDNA LUE FURNESS 


University of Wyoming 


5 ACHERS OF ENGLISH are receiving a volley of 
criticism today from many sources, indicating 


that the American public wants more and better 


June 8, 1957 


English instruction in our schools. What is really 
the matter with the teaching of English? 
While graduates pre 
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the group of college 





pared for high-school teaching has decreased 
34%, as a whole, the number of new art teach- 
ers in 1956 is the same as in 1950, home eco- 
nomics teachers are fewer by only 7.3%, foreign 
language teachers are fewer by 32.1%, but Eng- 
lish teachers are fewer by 44.7%.' Clearly, the 
fountainhead of English teachers is drying up 
at the source. In actual practice, English teach- 
ing has frequently become, and is increasingly 
becoming, the sideline of the home economics 
teacher, of the coach, or of anyone else who has 
a free hour. 

Moreover, there is a decline in emphasis on 
subject matter in teacher preparation. In 31 
states, the hours of professional education are 
more than the minimum requirement to teach 
English. In the 1953 revision of the Michigan 
state certification code, the hours of professional 
education were raised from 20 to 30 and the 
general education minimum was placed at 40 
hours while the need for a subject-matter major 


was minimized on the ground that “we are at 


the point where secondary education is assum- 


ing a trend toward the integrated program, mak- 


g 
ing instructional processes and the nature of 
secondary education more similar to elementary 
education.” If, in the upgrading during the next 
few years, the general and professional educa- 
tion requirements are raised without a corre- 
sponding increase in the subject-matter require- 
ments, the improvement will not make our col- 
lege freshmen any more literate or induce any 
more of them to major in English.’ 

The teaching of literature and of composi- 
tion to boys and girls likewise has been de- 
emphasized, owing to the endorsement of an 
inclusive course in “Common Studies” or “Com- 
mon Learnings” (recommended in ‘Education for 
ALL American Youth” [1944]) by the National 
This 


tional term may be identified by other names 


Council of Teachers of English. educa- 
social living, basic course, core, social English, 
and even the general education course. It denotes 
the job of making those subjects and attitudes 
that we have been teaching in separate doses of 
language all a part of one prescription which 
will meet adequately and effectively the inter- 
ests, problems, and needs of all youth. 


'NEA| Research Division, Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, 7:| 41-42, March, 1956. 
Hi. Fisher, College English, 16: 362-365, 


2 March, 
1955. 
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This type of course was not intended as a 
combination of English and social studies, but 
as a substitute for separate courses in those 
areas. However, the statement of purpose and 
the implementation of the program disclose 
that the subject matter of the course lies chiefly 
within the social studies area. If the core pro- 
grams are to increase, we may look for the dis- 
placement of English. as a subject, since, of the 
3.5% of the public secondary schools which re- 
ported having core type programs in 1949, more 
than nine-tenths of these displaced English as a 
separate subject. 

While that 


skills can be taught effectively as part of core 


authorities agree basic English 
type programs, they seem to raise questions 
the matter of literature 

noting that the 
course carries with it the very real danger of 


about and creative 


writing, common learnings 
making the secondary school curriculum ex- 
clusively utilitarian.’ In fact, the “utilitarian” 
values of literature were the very ones noted in 


ALL Youth,” 1.e., 


novels and biographies frequently can be used 


“Education for American 
in the study of economic, political, and social 
questions to make concrete and vivid a problem 
remote from student experience. 

Literature read in connection with problems 
the students recognize and fee] is readily under- 
stood and assimilated. On the other hand, the 
literature which serves the personal needs of the 
young people might be neglected in favor of 
writing (often propagandist and second-rate) 
which bears on social problems. Conceivably, 
then, the literature of adventure, of sheer amuse- 
ment, of love of nature, of youthful achievement, 
and of personal idealism, which are so essential 
to personality growth and development, might 
be entirely disregarded. In fact, schools which 
have left the personal reading to chance have 
found a steadily decreasing interest and incentive. 
that the situation with re- 
spect to creative writing in the core appears to 
that of 
enough, only one school has reported that stu- 


Authorities note 


be similar to literature.* Interestingly 
dents in the core classes do any adequate amount 
of personal writing. Granted, the core type pro- 
grams do offer students opportunities to express 
their opinions; but, with their practical atmos- 


> G. F. Vars, Progressive Education, 33: 56, March, 1956. 


4 Thid., p. 57. 
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phere of problem solving, they hardly offer 


opportunity for the “catharsis” which comes 


through expressing one’s feelings in the guise 
of creative writing. 

English teaching and English teachers need 
all the help they can get. In these days, when 
there is a cry for a more literate, articulate, 


and informed citizenry, we should be gravely 


RESEARCH 


concerned about a dilution of standards for 
English teachers, about a decreased emphasis on 
the English teacher’s subject matter background. 
We should be most concerned about a possible 
trend toward a decreased emphasis on the kind 
of English preparation that businessmen expect 
boys and girls to have and colleges require 


them to have. 


High-School Foreign Language Study 


and Freshman Performance 


By ROBERT B. SKELTON 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 


XN 
| HE BASIS for this study is the Registrar’s Re- 
port on the scores obtained by students matricu- 
lating at Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Sept., 
1955. These students were subjected to a battery 
of six tests: Mechanics of Expression (grammar, 
punctuation, capitalization, and spelling); Effec- 
tiveness of Expression (sentence structure and 
style, diction, and organization of thought); 
Reading Comprehension (recognition vocabu- 
lary, reading speed, and level of comprehension); 
American History; Mathematics (arithmetic, al- 
gebra, geometry, and trigonometry); Psychologi- 
cal Examinations, one measuring basic intelli- 
gence (problem solving, figure analogies, and 
number series) and yielding a “Q” score, and 
the other measuring linguistic ability (recall 
vocabulary). 

The 
sented both in raw scores and in decile rankings. 


results of these examinations are pre- 
Since we are concerned with comparisons within 
the group only, decile rankings have been used 
in the interest of simplicity. Averages and dif- 
ferences are presented in percentiles. 

The 1,647 
battery were separated into two groups, one 


students who submitted to this 
with foreign language in high school and one 
without. The criterion was one semester or more, 
whether passed or failed. Obviously, the mini- 
mum exposure to FL considered could not be 
expected to exhibit much transfer value; the 
criterion was so established in order to avoid 
the possibility of a selection factor. 
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Accordingly, 953 were labeled ‘““Non-FL” and 
694, “FL.” Of the latter, 546 had presented a rec- 
ommended minimum of two years or more. 
Averages of this group designated as “2+FL” 
are given whenever possible for whatever addi- 


tional light they may shed on the question. 


TABLE 1 


Group Averages on Six Achievement Tests 


Sampling indicates that Non-FL students had an aver- 
age of one semester more mathematics and one semester 
more history in high school, which likely explains the 
decreased superiority of the FL students on these two tests. 

To those who have followed the controversy 
over this aspect of the value of foreign language 
study, these results come as no surprise. The 
superiority of students presenting foreign lan- 
guage credit has been clearly established by 
studies during the last 25 years.? The chief merit 
of this effort, perhaps, is that the results have 
been measured in objective test scores rather 
than in grade averages alone. We still have not 
met the objections of the critics, who have in- 

2E.g., R. A. Brown, Journal of the Michigan School- 
masters Club, 1930; C. F. Ross, SCHOOL AND Society, July 4, 
1931; M. J. Nelson, ScHoot AnD Society, Feb. 25, 1933. 
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sisted that “the apparent superiority is due only 
to the fact that the students who elected foreign 
language were more intelligent to begin with.” 
The next aspect of the study is designed to 
answer this objection. 

The two groups were divided next according 
to their intelligence level as established by Psy- 
chology “Q.”" Averages were computed for each 
group at each decile of intelligence and in each 
of the achievement tests. Even a cursory examina- 
tion of the results makes it obvious that intelli- 
gence alone cannot explain the superiority. 


TABLE 2 
Differences in Average Scores by Intelligence Level 


» oO 
©|' a 


9.9 


This is the only instance in the 
the excessive difference at 


Non-FL exceed FL. 
whole study, and, in view of 
O 9, is obviously due to an unusual distribution. 


Let us examine only those students who at- 
tended high schools of the three largest cities 


in the state—Birmingham, Montgomery, and 


Mobile. There were 150 “Non-FL” in this group 
and 235 “FL,” of which 198 qualify as “2+ FL.” 
The results support the original conclusions. 


Math. Hist. Ling. Read. Eff. 


l ) 
€ 7 59.1 
42.4 48.6 51.9 48.1 53.6 48.1 


Of the above group, Sidney Lanier High 


School, at Montgomery, was the largest single 
“FL” and 54 “Non-FL.” 


Group averages for these students were: 


contributor with 59 


T 


Mech. Eff. Read. Ling. 


A comparison of these scores on the basis of 
“Q” level gives results comparable to those pre- 
sented in Table 2. 
Motivation was suggested as a possible ex- 
planation for the persistent superiority of the 
FL group. Direct measurement of the quality 
but a single 


group, more homogeneous in regard to its aims 


is not feasible, examination of 
and ideals, should give an indication as to the 
validity of the suggestion. Scores of those stu- 
dents enrolled in the School of Education were 
examined for this purpose. There were 54 “Non- 
FL” and 78 “FL,” of which 70 were “2-+-FL.” 
The results follow: 


Mech. Read. Ling 


O 654 689 

3 63.1 66.7 

0 406 42.8 
\ comparison of these scores on the basis of 
“Q” level gives results comparable to those 
presented in Table 2. 

Fall Quarter honor-point averages of the en- 
tire group are presented according to decile of 
intelligence. ‘The honor-point system is 
B-2, C-1, D-0, and F-0. 


Assuming 1.00 as indicative of a graduation 
potential, only the four upper deciles of the 
Non-FL as compared to the upper eight (or 
nine) of the FL appear capable of performing 
work successfully on the college level. The aver- 
age for the entire group was 1.05, a score at- 
tained by the FL students at the third decile 
(second, for the 24+-FL) and by the Non-FL at 
the seventh. In this particular instance, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that FL study has been 
tantamount to raising the student’s “Q” score 
by some 40 percentage points. 

Assignment of the group to remedial section 
was enlightening. To Remedial English went 
10.6% of the Non-FL as compared to 16.8% of 
the FL 14.6% of the 24+-FL. To Remedial 
Mathematics went 38.1% of the Non—-FL, 27.6% 
of the FL, and 26.9% of the 2+-FL. 


and 


Of the Non-FL group, 15.2% dropped volun- 
tarily before the end of the Spring Quarter as 
compared to 11.5% of the FL and 11.0% of 
the 24-FL. On probation or suspension at the 
end of the first year were 20.7% of the Non-FL, 
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10.2% of the FL, and 6.1% of the 24+FL. On 
the honor roll for the Winter Quarter (only one 
for which complete data were available) were 
64% of the Non-FL, 1.62% of FL, 
1.68% of the 2-+FL. 


This study established a highly significant 


the and 


superiority of students presenting high-school 
FL over their non-FL counterparts in each of 
the six achievement tests, whether as groups o1 
on intelligence level. The superiority persists 
when comparison is applied to city high-school 
products only, to students from one single high 
school, to those enrolled in the same college 
division, to grade-point averages, assignment to 
remedial levels, resignations—both voluntary and 
otherwise—and honor-roll representation. Fur- 
thermore, students offering two or more years 


FL surpassed those offering less than two by 


EVENTS 


The U.S. Office of Education 


and Co-operative Research 


ha CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM of the U. S. 
Office of been developing rather 
rapidly. By the 1957, 83 research 
projects had been recommended and 55 of these had 
been made official by the signing of contracts, in 
accordance with Public Law 531 (1954). These pro}- 
ects are concerned with the conservation and devel- 
opment of human resources, e.g., mentally retarded, 


Education has 


middle of Feb., 


juvenile delinquency, the housing and staffing of the 
nation’s schools and colleges, and the educational 
implications of expanding technology and economy. 
Contracts have been negotiated not only with large 
state educational authorities, but 
with small institutions such as Regis College 
(Mass.) and Southern State College (Ark.). 

The total amount of funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for the current $1,020,190, of 
which almost two-thirds ($675,000) has been labeled 
for several research projects on the education of chil- 
dren with retarded mental development. On _ the 
assumption that Congress will continue to furnish 


universities and 


also 


fiscal year is 


funds—possibly the economy wave may bypass educa- 
tional finance—for co-operative educational research, 
the Office of Education has been making plans fo1 
the allocation of the money in the next three years. 
It is good that the Federal government is conscious 
of the need of fulfilling the historic mission of the 
Office of Education. The research projects will surely 


yield information which will benefit the nation in 
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about the same margin as these surpassed the 
Non-FL group. 

We have not taken into account planetary 
influences, relative humidity, broken homes, or 
the possibility that students who try harder on 
examinations naturally gravitate to the study 
of certain subjects. Would the results have been 
analogous had the dichotomy been on a science: 
non-science basis, for example? Previous studies 
make it appear unlikely. Is it a question, per- 
haps, of college-bound? No college in Alabama 
either requires or even recommends high-school 
FL preparation. 

Statistical analysis, reason, and the experience 
of generations force us to the conclusion that 
the study of foreign language does improve one’s 
command of his own language, thereby enhancing 
one’s control of subject matter in fields in which 
language is the vehicle of instruction. 


general and education in particular. What is difficult 
to understand is why all the money is going to im- 
mediately practical projects, much as they are needed. 
Why should not some of the funds be set aside for 
projects on such subjects as the objectives and values 
of American education, the historical development of 
our educational traditions and controversies, and the 
relation of American educational problems to those of 
other countries? Time there was when the predecessor 
of the Office of Education gave much attention to 
educational philosophy and history and to com- 
parative education. 

Not all educational research of significance must be 
conceived of in terms of narrow functionalism. Basic 
investigation of theory has its values, one of which is 
potential practicality. The historical precedent has 
been set for the Office of 


its leaders to supply the will.—W.W.B. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


NEED” should no longer be the 


Education. It remains for 


THE “ELEMENT OF 
decisive criterion in giving scholarship-fellowship aid 
at the graduate school level, according to Jacques 
Barzun, dean of graduate faculties at Columbia Uni- 
versity. In a statement regarding 164 scholarships and 
fellowships awarded April 8, 1957, by the Columbia 


faculties of philosophy, political science, and pure 
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science, which he heads, Dean Barzun asserted: 

Unless two students competing for an award are equally 
deserving in all other respects, the element of need—al 
ways hard to estimate—should be made secondary to in 
tellectual quality. It is not likely that a millionaire’s off 
spring will apply for a fellowship—and few others have 
the ability to pay the costs of today’s high-priced educa 
tion 

Thus, in effect, all graduate students applying for 
scholarship or fellowship grants may be considered de- 
serving of aid. Even families with an ostensibly sufficient 
income have difficulty in giving full financial support to 
their children through graduate school. Moreover, these 
families are often those in which intellectual interests are 
well-established, so that the denial of help to them on 
the ground that poorer, and sometimes less gifted, ap 
plicants are in greater need, may in fact bring about a 
social and cultural 5 

Dean Barzun declared that financial independence 


loss. 


is desirable for all students undertaking graduate 
work, if the work is to be done as it should be. ‘Far 
more often than is the case, graduate students should 
have freedom from the necessity of taking jobs out- 
side their university work—for they are the future 
teachers. scientists, government experts, business con 
this 
country’s future will depend.” In reference to “need” 
as the overshadowing criterion in award decisions, 


sultants and foreign service agents on which 


Dean Barzun suggests a de-emphasis, but, ‘as always, 
the application of the rule should come out of the 
case.” Moreover, “where the qualifications of appli- 
cants can be construed as equal, then it is right to 
consider the differences in their financial’ background. 


But such situations are rare, and for the countrv’s 
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good it is clearly the better-qualified scholar who 
should receive the grant.” 


NO FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 


IN AN ADDRESS at the Holderness (N. H.) School, 
Feb. 14, Pres. Charles F. Phillips of Bates College 
(Lewiston, Me.) stated that the problems of public 
education can be solved by local and state govern- 
ments without resorting to Federal aid. 

“The past twenty-five years,” said Dr. Phillips, 
“have witnessed a gigantic expansion of our federal 
government. This expansion is made clear by the 
cost of operating our national government. In con- 
trast to the $3.9 billion which our federal government 
spent in 33, the proposed budget for next year 
is $71.8 billions 
check this growth, he suggested, is to limit the activ- 
ities of the Federal those things 
which it alone can perform, leaving all other re- 
sponsibilities to the individual, private companies, 
local governments. “For example, 


an increase of 18 times.’”’ One way to 


government to 


and state and 
currently some people are urging a federal aid pro- 
gram for public education. But, with limited excep- 
tions, the federal government has no money other 
than that which it collects from people in the forty 
eight states. All it can collect from the 
people of each state and then redistribute it. 


do is to 


“There is not a single state but which can raise 
the money it needs for education, if the citizens of 
the state really want a better educational program. 
Like New Hampshire, my own State of Maine is not 
considered a wealthy state. We spend in the neighbor- 
hood of $50 million a year on public elementary 
and But we can afford 
to spend more if we want to. Even a $7 million 
increase would raise per capita taxes by just $12 
per year. In brief, the problems of public educa- 
tion can be solved within each state. It will cost less 
money to do it this way and our federal government 
will not be burdened with these additional problems.” 


INTERNATIONAL WORK CAMPERS 
HOLD 10th CONFERENCE 


UNESCO—Orcanizers of International Voluntary 
Work Camps held their 10th conference at Venus- 
berg, near Bonn (German Federal Republic), March 
20-22, 1957, to lay the bases of the 1957 program 
and survey the work done in 1956. This meeting, 
which was attended by 60 delegates from 45 organ- 
izations in Europe, Asia, America, and Africa, coin- 
cided with the 10th anniversary of the Co-ordination 
Committee for International Voluntary Work Camps 
set up in 1947 under the auspices of Unesco. 

The International Work Camp movement has de- 
veloped considerably since the end of the last war. 
In 1956, 143,898 volunteers from all over the world 
worked in 2,647 camps in 48 countries. Originally, 
the main purpose of these camps was to aid in the 
reconstruction of war-devastated areas, but at pres- 
ent more and more camps are being organized in 
underprivileged with priority 


secondary school education. 


economically areas 
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given to home construction and slum improvement. 

Camps were organized in nine African countries in 
1956 compared with only four in 1955, and the 
number of volunteers working in Asia increased from 
85,711 in 1955 to 114,674 in 1956—three-quarters of 
the world total. At present an international team is 
in Algeria constructing homes for Arab victims of 
the 1953 earthquakes. In Israel, as well as in Egypt, 
volunteers from many countries will work together 
this year to help in community projects. Four newly 
sovereign countries in Africa—Ghana, Morocco, Tun- 
isia, and the Sudan—will initiate work camps in 1957. 





Educational Ticker Tape . 





(continued from page 194) 


W. Eastwood and Martha O. Sayles named direc- 
tors of admissions and of the School of Nursing, 
respectively, University of Rhode Island .. . Carl 
E. Erickson, head, intercollegiate athletics, Southern 
Illinois University (Carbondale), will become direc- 
tor, newly created Division of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Athletics, Kent (Ohio) State University, 
Aug. 1... William M. Posey, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Lake Erie College (Painesville, Ohio), ap- 
pointed director of public relations, Wells College 
(Aurora, N. Y.). 

COMING EVENTS... 

American College Public Relations Association, 
41st annual convention, Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha, Neb., June 24-27 .. . Colgate Foreign Policy 
Conference, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., 
July 1-5. Theme: “Freedom Under Law: Its Inter- 
national Requisites” . . . Interamerican Society of 
Philosophy, annual congress, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., July 8-13. 
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The Making of Ghana. Pp. 46. British Information Service, 
New York 20. 

MARSHALL, HELEN E. Grandest of Enterprises: Illinois 
State Normal University, 1857-1957. Pp. 355. Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal. 

MARTIN, WM. OLIVER. The Order and Integration of 
Knowledge. Pp. 355. University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor. 1957. $6.50. 

McCARTHY, RAYMOND G. Teen-agers and Alcohol: 
A Handbook for the Educator. Pp. 188. Publications 
Division, Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, New Haven, 
Conn. $4.00. 

MELCHER, DANIEL, and NANCY LARRICK. Printing 
and Promotion Handbook: How to Plan, Produce, and 
Use Printing, Advertising, and Direct Mail. 2nd edition. 
Pp. 438. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36. $7.00. 

MILLETT, ESTHER (editor), Current Books, Senior 
Booklist of the Secondary Education Board, pp. 47; 
Current Books, Junior Booklist of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board, pp. 40. Secondary Education Board, Milton 
86, Mass. 1957 editions, 50 cents each. 

NEA Handbook: Centennial Edition for Local, State and 
National Associations, 1956-57. Pp. 400. National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington 6, D. C. 


June 8, 1957 








INEXPENSIVE BOOKS 
Science, Philosophy, 
Puzzles, Art, etc. 


TRIGONOMETRY REFRESHER FOR TECHNICAL MEN, A. A. Klaf. 
913 detailed questions and answers covering most important 
aspects of plane and spherical trigonometry. From simple defini- 
tions to advanced concepts, techniques, with many examples. 
Functions, graphical representations, slide rule; applications to 
architecture, engineering, etc. 913 questions, 1738 problems 
odd numbers provided with answers 494 figures. 24 pages 
of useful formulas, functions. Index. x-+ 629 pp. 5 3/8 x 8 

Paperbound $2.00 


CALCULUS REFRESHER FOR TECHNICAL MEN, A. A. Klaf. 
Clear, complete refresher for teachers, students. Examines in- 
tegral and differential calculus in terms of 756 questions most 
likely to occur to you. Simple differential calculus, fundamental 
methods of integration; applications to engineering, physics, etc. 
756 questions, 566 problems (answers to odd-numbered ones). 
36 pages of useful constants, formulas. Index. 180 figures. 
v + 431 pp. 5 3/8 x 8. Paperbound $2.00 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES FOR BEGINNERS AND ENTHUSIASTS, 
G. Mott-Smith. 188 puzzles based on mental arithmetic, logic, 
simple algebra, plane figures, properties of digits and integers, 
decimation, permutations, combinations, probability. Answers, 
methods of solving. 2nd revised edition. 135. illustrations 
viii + 248 pp. 5 3/8 x 8 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICS, MAGIC AND MYSTERY, Martin Gardner. Detailed 
clear discussion of tricks and entertainments that depend on 
mathematical principles. Card tricks, magic with watches, coins 
tricks with handkerchiefs, string, clothing; geometrical vanishing 
tricks. 89 figures. 174 pp. 5 3/8 x 8 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICAL RICREATIONS, M. Kraitchik. 250 lively puzzles, 
problems, demonstrations of recreational mathematics for be- 
ginners and advanced mathematicians Historical problems, 
“‘mathematics without numbers,’’ geometry, topolgy, mathematics 
of chess moves, etc. Full solutions. Revised 2nd edition. 181 
illustrations. 330 pp. 5 3/8 x 8. Paperbound $1.75 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, W. Windelband. One of 
best introductory survey volumes to Greek and Roman _ philo- 
sophy. Background information for each philosopher and his 
thought. Evaluated bibliography of thousands of entries given 
in separate sections within text. Translated from 2nd German 
edition. xv 393 pp. 5 3/8 x 8 Paperbound $1.75 


THE BOOK OF SIGNS, R. Koch. 493 symbols from monuments, 
cathedrals, etc. Roman, Saracen, Early Christian! Crosses, mono- 
grams, alchemical, astrological, runes. Easily copied motifs of 
perenniai freshness. Formerly sold for as much as $25. 493 
illustrations. 104 pp. 6 1/8 x 9 1/4. Paperbound $1.00 


INTRODUCTION TO SYMBOLIC LOGIC, Susanne Langer. Best 
modern introduction to this subject. Even if you've forgotten 
high school algebra, you can learn Boole-Schroeder, Russell- 
Whitehead systems by following this clear, standard text. 
Generalization, abstraction, interpretation, etc. 368 pp. 5 3/8 
x 8. Paperbound $1.75 


DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN, L. Wolchonok. Create 
your own designs by tested techniques explained in this book. 
Step by step creation of more than 1300 originals. Turn animals, 
plants, humans, etc. into motifs. Techniques from near natur- 
alism to complete abstraction. Over 1300 illustrations. 222 pp. 
7 1/8 x 10 3/4. Clothbound $4.95 


LETTERING AND ALPHABETS, J. Cavanagh. Unabridged repro- 
duction of LETTERING by famous American letterer. Full analysis, 
illustration of 89 alphabets; dozens of lettered specimens; print 
styles, script, old-fashioned. Excellent as decorative cut-outs for 
teachers, students. 89 alphabets. 121 pp. 9 3/4 x 8. 
Paperbound $1.25 


HOW TO CALCULATE QUICKLY, Henry Sticker: Tried and true 
method for helping you in basic arithmetic of daily life: addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, division, etc. Awakens “‘num- 
ber sense” or ability to see relationships. A few minutes prac- 
tice daily will double or triple your speed and accuracy. 
Serious course of more than 9000 problems, answers. 256 pp. 
a 8.-7 1/4, Paperbound $1.00 


Payment in full must accompany all orders. Add 10¢ postage 
per book on orders of less than $5.00. 


GUARANTEE: If you are dissatisfied with Dover books for 
any reason whatever, you may return them within 10 days for 
full and immediate refund. 

Dept. Ill, Dover Publications, Inc., 920 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N. Y. 











MR. STEVENS RICE 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


FIRST ST. 


cS ee N. 
AN} wICH. 
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OUTSTANDING 
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From the McGraw-Hill Series in Education 


LLOYD A. COOK and ELAINE F. COOK 
College of Education, Wayne State University 


3% SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 
304 pages—$5.50 


\ study of problems in human relations 
in and about schools, and their solu- 
tions. The content consists mainly of 
concrete cases and of data from. the 
social sciences. Part One defines human 
relations education . . . Part Two, the 


basic division, consists of nine cas¢ 
centered chapters ... Part Three deals 
with the teacher-leader role in “change 
action.” Highly recommended for hu- 
man-relation courses in school adminis 


tration and social education. 


%& A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO EDUCATION 
Second Edition—514 pages—$6.00 


Designed for use as a text in educa- 
tional sociology and school and society 
courses, this casebook is a study of 
\merican community life as it bears 
upon all aspects of school practices and 
Modern sociological 


public relations. 


ind anthropological knowledge and 


techniques are applied to the everyday 
problems of schools at all levels. Stress 
is placed upon techniques of problem 
solving through cooperative action. It 
features an analysis of the American 
social class system and includes an 


abundance of concrete case material. 


%& INTERGROUP EDUCATION 
392 pages—$5.50 


Here is a book of vital concern to all 
people interested in or engaged in the 
field of human relations. It is a system- 
atic study, based upon extensive re- 
search, of the conflicts and tensions 
arising from intergroup and_ inter-per- 


sonal relations. Included is a study of 
the democratic values affirmed by out 
society which should serve as moral 
guideposts. Concrete problem cases thot 
oughly enhance the readability and 


understanding of the book. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


RAW-HiL:& BooEzk COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 





